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CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH PHIL SEES THE CONCLUSION 


THE WAR. 


" WE. expected this fight earlier in the 
day,” said Lieutenant Jackson, as-Kit 

and I appeared before him. 
‘*The Injuns stopped to fish on the way, 
and to feed their stock,” replied Kit, as he de- 
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livered the order of Lieutenant Pope. ‘*The 
cap’n sent me down to see if everything was 
all right on this side.” 

‘* And he orders me to send part of my force 
up the brook on our right.” 

‘* That’s Kit’s brook,” I added. 

‘*T shall want a guide then.” 

‘I’m your man,” interposed Kit,, ‘‘ And 
now’s the right time to start, for the fight will 
begin on t’other side in a few minutes.” 

A sergeant and ten men were detailed to 
move up Kit’s brook, in order to prevent the 
Indians from escaping in that direction. Kit 
led the party towards the stream, but they had 
hardly disappeared in the forest before we 
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heard the rattle of musketry infront of us. 
Lieutenant Pope’s force had come up with the 
Indians, and had attacked them. We listened 
to the warlike sounds which came to us, and 
that was all we could do. I was too much ex- 
cited to leave the scene of conflict until the 
battle had been decided. 

The din of the strife gradually became more 
distinct as the combatants approached, the 
Indians being driven before the soldiers. By 
this time the sergeant and his party, who had 
gone up the brook with Kit, were taking the 
enemy on the flank. Presently we saw a few 
of the Indians rushing wildly through the 
woods, and occasionally a riderless horse 
came into view. We realized that the sav- 
ages had been routed, scattered, and dis- 
persed. We saw them swimming across the 
river, and skulking into the woods. Lieu- 
tenant Jackson ordered his men to form in 
front of the breastwork, for by this time the 
firing had ceased. Leading them ferward, 
they captured a few prisoners, who were sent 
to the rear. As the two columns approached 
each other, the retreat of about twenty of the 
savages was cut off, and they were surrounded. 
It appeared that nearly fifty prisoners had been 
taken by both parties, and not less than twenty 
horses, while as many more were running loose 
in the forest. 

‘* How are you, Jackson?” said Lieutenant 
Pope, as the two officers met. 
‘*Very well, thank you. 

you?” 

Tam all right. 
thoroughly.” 

“We have, indeed.” 

‘* After it became nothing but butchery, I 
ordered my men to cease firing,” added Lieu- 
tenant Pope. ‘‘The enemy were badly cut up 
when we came upon them. Didn’t I hear a 
heavy gun here?” 

** Yes, we have a twelve-pounder on our bat- 
tery. We fired it but-once, loaded with canis- 
ter,” and Mr. Jackson proceeded to explain 
how he had obtained the gun. 

‘* What shall we do with these prisoners?” 
continued Lieutenant Pope. ‘They will be a 
nuisance to us, and I don’t wish to feed them 
a great while.” 

‘*We had better take them down to th 
clearing.” : 

‘« There is feed enough for the horses down 
on Bear River,” said I. 

“We will send them down there,” added 
Lieutenant Pope. ‘I have no idea that these 
Indians will assemble again.” 

**No; they are completely scattered, and 
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they will make their way back to their vil- 
lage.” 

‘* But they may cause some trouble.” 

“Very true; and, Phil, you must hurry to 
the island. If you have boats enough, you 
may take half a dozen men.” 

‘© We have three boats,” I replied. 

I went for my team, and Lieutenant Pope 
ordered the men who had come with him to 
remain at the breastwork, while those under 
Mr. Jackson conducted the prisoners and the 
horses to the clearing. The senior officer rode 
down with me, and on the way I told him all 
that had occurred since I left him the night 
before. He informed me that his force had 
followed the band of Indians, three or four 
miles in their rear, till they heard the firing 
in front, when they had pressed forward with 
all speed, and intercepted the enemy, as they 
retreated, not more than a mile from the 
breastwork. 

“T don’t think you will have any more 
trouble with the Indians,” said he, in con- 
clusion. ‘‘ They have been severely punished 
for the murder they committed. If I can find 
the man who shot your father, I shall make 
an example of him.” 

‘¢T think he was the first Indian that fell,” I 
replied. ‘Kit Cruncher dropped a redskin as 
soon as Matt Rockwood was hit. I don’t think 
they will need any more punishing.” 

‘*T hope not.” 

When we reached the castle, we found that 
two of the guard had gone over to the island 
to protect Mr. Gracewood’s property. Dinner 
was ready, and as we were now in no haste, 
we sat down with the reunited family. Ella 
was up, and had been impfoving rapidly. The 
news of the total defeat of the Indians seemed 
to quiet her fears in regard to the future. 

“She does not wish to go upon Paradise 
Island again,” said her father. 

‘¢ She need not go there,” I added; ‘‘ though 
your house is much better than the castle.” 

‘“‘T have been thinking the matter over for 
some time, Phil. I have concluded that we 
had better move my house over to the clear- 
ing, if you will let us locate on your land.” 

*“*On my land?” 

‘<I believe in squatter sovereignty, Phil Far- 
ringford, and I regard this as your farm. The 
house is put up with screws, and can be readi- 
ly taken down.” 

“« What will you do with your ‘piano, sir?” I 
inquired. 

‘“‘T must get some passing steamer to trans- 
port that. The box in which it was brought 
up from St. Louis is still on the island.” 
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“Our men shall assist you in moving the 
house,” said Lieutenant Pope. 

“‘Tt can be done in a couple of days, with 
force enough,” added Mr. Gracewood. 

‘* We will go to work upon it to-morrow.” 

After dinner, Morgan and I went over to the 
island, where we found the two soldiers domi- 
ciled inthe house. The wounded Indian was 
there with them. He had crawled into the 
front room before their arrival, and I was 
pleased to learn that they had fed him, and 
done what they could for his wounds. They 
had put a big plaster on his nose, and bound 
up the back of his head. An assistant sur- 
geon belonged to the detachment, but he was 
attending the wounded soldiers and Indians 
above the breastwork. None of the troops 
had been killed; one was severely and two 
slightly wounded. 

Probably the presence of the two soldiers 
on the island had prevented the Indians from 
returning. Leaving Morgan at the house, I 
returned to the clearing. On my arrival I 
found that Lieutenant Pope, after serving out 
rations to his prisoners, which they had greedi- 
ly devoured, had assembled them in the field, 
for the purpose of having a “ big talk” with 
them. Two or three of them spoke English 
enough to act as interpreters. 

‘* Why have you done this?” asked Mr. Pope. 
‘*Why did you come down here, steal the 
horses, and then murder the owner of them?” 

The spokesman charged us with stealing the 
Indian horses and killing one of their chiefs. 

** How’s that, Phil?” asked the officer. 

‘* They stole our horses, and when we found 
them, we took two other horses belonging to 
the thieves,” I replied. ‘*But we returned 
them when they came for them, the next day. 
They demanded more horses, besides corn, 
meat, and whiskey, which we refused to give 
them, and they threatened us. Then about a 
dozen Indians came on horseback; but we had 
taken up the bridge, so that they could not 
cross over the brook. When old Matt came 
down, they shot him dead, without a word of 
talk. Then Kit Cruncher fired, and brought 
down the foremost Indian. The rest of them 
ran away. We defended ourselves in the 
block-house, and they did not dare to come 
near us, for Kit was sure of his man every 
time he fired. Then some more of them came 
down to the island, and when we drove them 
away from the house, they carried off Miss 
Ella. That’s the whole story. Mr. Grace- 
wood was here all the time, and he will tell 
you the same thing.” 


Lieutenant Pope repeated my statement to 
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the Indians, and insisted that it was the whole 
truth. 

‘“‘These people have been your friehds,” 
said he. ‘They have often given you meat 
and corn when you were hungry, and have 
lived in peace with you for many years. Our 
great father, the president, will not permit 
his children in the forest to be murdered. If 
you kill one white man, or steal his property, 
you shall be punished as you have been to- 
day. We bought your lands in fair bargain, 
and we give you every year money, blankets, 
food, and all you need. If the white man 
wrongs you, he shall be punished.” 

‘“*No!” exclaimed the Indian, whose expe- 
rience, perhaps, did not verify this statement. 

“If you complain of him, and we can find 
him, he shall be punished,” repeated the 
officer. 

He proceeded to show that the Indians had 
been the aggressors in the present difficulty ; 
that they had murdered one of the settlers 
without provocation. He enlarged upon the 
terrible consequences which would follow if 
the Indians persisted in waging war upon the 
white man. If the lieutenant had proved that 
he was powerful on the war-path, he also de- 
monstrated that he was equally potent in an 
argument, and the savages were as completely 
overwhelmed by his logic as by his arms. 

‘*Will you have peace or war?” demanded 
he, sternly. 

‘¢ We make peace,” replied the spokesman. 

“‘Then bring your chiefs to me, and we will 
smoke the pipe of peace. We wish you well, 
and will be friends if you are willing; if not, 
we will go to your country, and destroy you 
with fire and sword. You may go; take your 
horses, and all that belongs to you.” 

The savages seemed to be astonished at this 
unexpected decree. Their spirit was broken 
by the heavy losses they.had sustained. Their 
horses, some of which were fine animals, were 
driven up, and a detachment of the troops con- 
ducted them to the fort in the forest, where 
they were sent on their way. Probably those 
who had escaped were already on their way to 
the north. As it was no longer necessary to 
maintain the camp in the forest, it was re- 
moved to the clearing. A portion of the 
breastwork near the river was taken away to 
open the road, the dead Indians were buried, 
and the war was ‘practically ended. From 
what I had heard of these Indians, I was con- 
fident that we should have no further trouble, 
though Lieutenant Pope intended to visit the 
Indian village, and have a talk with the chiefs 
before he returned to the fort. 
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The next morning our three boats conveyed 
twelve soldiers to the island to commence 
the removal of Mr. Gracewood’s house. The 
wounded Indian was placed on a bed under a 
tree, and the soldiers commenced their task. 
After they had gone to work with knives and 
screw-drivers to take down the house, I re- 
turned to the clearing for Lieutenant Jackson, 
who was to superintend the operation. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN WHICH PHIL UNDERTAKES A HEAVY JOB. 


e OW big is this house, Phil?” asked 
Lieutenant Jackson, as I rowed him up 
to Paradise Island. 

“It is thirty feet long and fifteen wide.” 

“*T haven’t heard anything said about the 
manner of transporting it,” added the officer. 

‘We must raft itdown. We have taken up 
all the ropes we have. Mr. Gracewood told 
me how to handle the grand piano.” 

“The grand piano,” laughed Mr. Jackson. 
“That's a pretty plaything to have away back 
here in the woods.” 

** Mr. Gracewood sets his life by that piano. 
He used to smoke and play upon it by the 
hour together. He is very fond of music.” 


“*T should think he must be, to bring a grand 


piano out here. How heavy is it?” 

‘It weighs about eight hundred pounds. 
Mr. Gracewood told me to have it put in the 
box, and leave it here till some steamer can 
be hired to bring it down.” 

‘*The rain and dampness will spoil it.” 

** He told me to wrap it up in the oil-cloth 
that belongs with it; but, if you are willing, 
Lieutenant Jackson, we will astonish him by 
taking it down with us.” 

“TI think it would astonish me as much as 
him to see it done.” 

‘We can do it.” 

“T hear that you are an engineer, Phil,’ 
added my passenger. ‘‘ Morgan says you en- 
gineered the job of transporting the gun.” 

** The grand piano is not more than two or 
three hundred pounds heavier than the twelve- 
pounder.” 

“That is adding a third, and the gun was 
on wheels.” 

‘“‘No matter for that; we had but three to 
do that, and now we have a dozen.” 

** How will you do it, Phil?” 

I explained my plan, and Mr. Jackson 
thought it was practicable. 

**T suppose Mr. Gracewood and his family 
intend to remain at the clearing after we have 





moved the house,” continued my companion 
in the barge. 

““T don’t know. I don’t believe his wife and 
daughter will be content to stay a great while 
in this lonely place. They may live here dur- 
ing the summer; but in winter we don’t see 
anybody or anything for months.” 

‘© What do you do in winter ?” 

*‘T have been studying for several years.” 

*“*T thought you talked very well for a boy 
brought up in the woods.” 

‘*T don’t have anything to do for six months 
in the year but take care of the horses, and do 
the housework. I read and study about twelve 
hours a day in winter. I took up Latin and 
French last season.” 

“Indeed! You will make a learned man if 
you keep on. Have you no desire to see more 
of the world?” 

“Sometimes I have. I don’t think I shall 
stay here many years longer.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think you would. Why do you 
study Latin and French?” 

“Only because I like them. It is a very 
great pleasure to me to puzzle out the sen- 
tences. Mr. Gracewood is a great scholar, 
and has plenty of books on the island. I 
believe I have read them all, except the  dic- 
tionaries. He has given me a lot of bodks, 
which he sent to St. Louis for.” 

*“‘T should think you would want to know 
something about your family — your father 
and mother,” added the lieutenant, to whom 
Mr. Gracewood had related the substance of 
my history. ara 

“I do, sometimes; but I am almost sure I 
should learn that one or both of them were 
lost in the steamer.” 

**Perhaps not. Mr. Gracewood thinks your 
foster-father did very wrong in not causing 
some inquiries to be made for your parents.” 

*“T think so myself; but I can excuse him 
when I consider how much he did for me, and 
the reason why he kept still,” I replied, as I 
ran the barge upon the shore at the lower erfd 
of the island. 

‘Have you any of the clothing, or other 
articles, found upon you?” 

*T don’t know of any.” 

‘¢ Almost every little child has a necklace, a 
ring, or some other ornament upon it, espe- 
cially when travelling. 

-““Matt Rockwood never said anything to 
me about such matters. He has a chest at the 
castle, which he always kept locked, and I 
don’t know what there is in jt.” 

“‘Didn’t you open it after he was killed?” 

No; the key was buried with him, and I did 
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not exactly like to break it open yet, Besides, 
Ihave been so driven about since we buried 
him that I haven’t had much time to think 
about it.” 

‘*‘T would open it, if I were you.” M 

‘‘T shall,” I replied, as we walked up the 
slope towards the house. 

‘* Perhaps there is something valuable in it.” 

‘‘T know there is money in it, for we have 
sold a great deal of wood, and he always put 
the gold into that chest.” 

‘*You may be a rich man yet, Phil.” 

“*T don’t know that the money belongs to 
me. I suppose Matt had friends and relatives 
somewhere, though I don’t know where they 
are.” 

‘*You have done as much as Matt, of late 
years, to earn this money, and it would bea 
hard case to have it taken from you by his 
relations.” 

“*T think it would. Matt did most of the 
chopping, and I did all the hauling. But I 
mean to be honest, and the money shalk go 
wherever it belongs.” 

‘¢ Have you any idea how much there is?”. 

“Not the least; but I don’t suppose there is 
a great deal,” I replied, as we reached the 
house. 

“Tf I can help you, Phil, call upon me at 
any time. I shall be at the fort above fora 
year or two, probably.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 
very kind to me. 
you.” 

The soldiers had removed most of the 
boards on the sides of the house, and were 
now taking off the roof. The lieutenant or- 
dered some of his men to bring up the piano 
box, which was in a rude shanty used as a 
storehouse for supplies. All the force that 
could get hold of the piano then placed it 
sidewise upon four chairs, and we took off 
the legs. The instrument was then wrapped 
in the oil-cloth, and placed in the box, where 
it could. not be injured by a falling board or 
timber. Raising the case upon three rollers, 
which I had prepared for the purpose, we easi- 
ly slid it out of the house on atrack of boards. 

‘* Now, Mr. Jackson, if you will let Morgan 
help me, we will move this box down to the 
river,” said I, when it was ready. 

‘‘ But you want half a dozen men,” added he. 

‘No, sir. Let all the rest of the men take 
down the house. We can.do this alone. It is 
a long job, and we must have it moving at 
once.” # 

‘‘ Just as you say, Phil,” laughed the officer. 

The distance to the river was about eighty 
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I shall always remember 
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rods. The forest was open enough, the greater 
part of the way, to permit the passage of the 
box, and only near the river should we be 
obliged to cut away the young trees. We de- 
molished the old shanty, and taking half a 
dozen of the boards, laid down a track towards 
the river. The groundewvas nearly level for a 
short distance, and we used levers to propel 
the box forward. As fast as one roller ran 
out in the rear, we placed it forward, and thus 
managed to keep both ends of the box up all 
the time. 

‘¢ Why couldn’t we move the house without 
taking it to pieces, Phil?” said the lieutenant, 
laughing, as he watched the operation. 

‘¢ We could, sir, if the trees were not in the 
way. It would be more work to cut a track 
through the woods wide enough for the house 
than to take it to pieces and put it together.” 

**Do you really think you could move. the 
house, without taking it to pieces, if the trees 
were not in the way?” 

**T know I could.” 

‘“*You have a good deal of confidence in 
yourself.” 

‘‘T was brought up in the woods, where we 
have to do our own thinking.” 

‘¢ How would you take it down the river?” 

“There are hundreds of cotton-wood sticks, 
from forty to sixty feet long, on the shore. 
We could make a raft of them, that would 
keep the building right side up.” 

‘But, after your raft got started, how could 
you stop it, and haul it in at the mouth of 
Fish River? The current here is not less than 
four miles an hour.” 

‘‘ That would be the greatest difficulty about 
the job. I should have some sweeps on the 
raft, and a dozen men could crowd it over 
against the north shore, where we could send 
a couple of ropes on shore, and check it by 
catching a turn around the trees.” 

‘Very likely you would do it, Phil; but it’s 
lucky we hayen’t the job on our hands.” 

‘¢T wish we had, for I should enjoy the fun, 
if I were boss of the job.” 

We continued to roll the box on its way 
down to the river, carrying the boards for- 
ward as we passed over them, until we came 
to the downward slope, when the heavy weight 
was inclined to travel faster than was safe for 
it. But I had a rope on the case, for I had al- 
ready provided for the emergency. Making it 
fast to the rear end of the box, I passed it 
round a tree, and while Morgan eased it down 
the slope, I shifted the rollers. When the * 
whole length of the line had beer. run out, we 


.changed it to another tree. 
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As the descent increased, we found that the 
rope canted the box so that it was in danger 
of running off the board track. Morgan cut 
down a tree about thirty feet high, and trimmed 
off its branches. We placed the stick across 
the track behind the box, and above two trees. 
Passing the rope aroffnd this timber, we had 
our purchase in the right place. When we 
shifted the cross stick down the hill, the box 
was held by a couple of props. In this man- 
ner we descended the slope. It was dinner 
time then, and we halted in our triumphant 
progress to refresh ourselves with boiled bacon 
and johnny-cake. 

After dinner we resumed our labor. Taking 
the axes, we cleared a road through the young 
wood near the river. We had occasionally 
been obliged to use the shovels to level off the 
ground, and the axes to remove a stump, or a 
small tree. Our course had been rather de- 
vious also, in order to obtain the smoothest 
path. A couple of hours more enabled us to 
reach the river. We placed the box near a 
convenient place to embark it. We then pre- 
pared a dozen logs for the foundation of the 
great raft we were to make of the lumber, and 
returned to the house. 

I found the soldiers growling at the idea of 
lugging all the boards and timbers down to 
the river. 

‘*Don't do it,” said I to Mr. Jackson. 

‘* They must do it, or leave them here.” 

‘“*No, sir, I think not. There is not a board 
nor a timber here that is more than twelve 
feet long. We can make three or four piles of 
the boards, and roll them down to the river, 
as we did the grand piano.” 

**Bully for you, Phil!” said a lazy soldier, 
in a low tone. 

“You may try it, Phil,” replied Mr. Jackson. 

Morgan and I made a pile of boards eight 
feet long, three feet wide, and three feet high. 
We were careful to ‘‘ break joints” in laying 
up the pile, and it wasa compact mass when 
finished. We started it for the river, on the 
rollers. 

(TO BE CONZINUED. 


———— ye 


—— In England people sit on the right to 
drive, and vehicles pass each other on the 
left. When our forefathers came over here, 
they retained the former habit, but changed 
the latter, with no apparent reason for the 
change, since every one must see how much 


* more readily a driver can avoid contact with 


a wheel which is under his eye, than one on 
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TWENTY UNFORTUNATE ISLANDERS. 
BY A. E. H. . 


FINE orange tree stood in an orchard in 
the beautiful Island of Sicily, which lies 
off the south coast of Italy, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This splendid tree was the pride 
of an orchard consisting of many hundreds 
of the same kind, and upon its branches hung 
great clusters of orange blossoms, while the 
oranges, which bent the limbs beneath their 
weight, were in all stages of growth and de- 
velopment, from the smallest green ball to 
the largest and most luscious ripe fruit. 

Very few oranges were allowed to ripen, 
however; for before they had fairly begun to 
turn yellow, they were carefully picked, 
wrapped in soft, thin paper, or spathes of 
corn, packed in chests containing about eight 
hundred, or boxes of three hundred, and 
shipped to England. 

But with all this we have but little to do, 
as our story concerns not the tree, or the 
heavy flowers, or the tempting fruit, but 
simply one half-grown green ball, hanging in 
the shadow of a crown of wax-like leaves, 
high on the slender branch of the topmost 
bow. 

Twenty white-skinned islanders dwelt in 
this green ball. Their world was round, 
slightly flattened at the two opposite sides, 
and was, in fact, all that a world should be. 
They dwelt in the inside of their globe, 
which, as every one will say, had its ad- 
vantages. There, secure from the many 
troubles of the world outside, each family in 
possession of their own ivory island, situated 
in the very centre of an emerald sea, which 
was fast changing into gold, who could have 
imagined them unhappy? Yet so it was. 

Long before the bright green rind had be- 
gun to yield to the influence of that powerful 
alchemist, the sun, and to exchange its dross 
for gold, these silly islanders had engaged in 
argument and fierce dispute, which threat- 
ened their speedy destruction. It is often 
thus when a peaceable people resort to war. 

In the pause succeeding their angry disturb- 
ance, an old inhabitant addressed them, offer- 
ing to put to vote three propositions, which 
he thought would include every point of dif- 
ference: ‘First, Shall our globe expand in 
the sunlight, develop all its internal resources, 
only to be cut down in its prime, while we 
ourselves will be shipped as slaves to a for- 
eign market, in a cold and &incongenial clime? 
Second, Shall we improve every opportunity, 





the side opposite him. 


ripen, and then rise in rebellion, burst our 
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bonds, and, falling upon the bosom of our 
mother earth, assume another form with our 
glorious resurrection? Third, Shall we con- 
tinue to disappoint ourselves and the world, 
which has expected great things from us, who 
dwell so near the clouds — shall we wither in 
our early youth?” 

As the aged speaker sat down, a poor de- 
formed lad, who would never fill any but the 
humblest sphere, sprang to his feet, and ex- 
claimed, ‘There is still another mode of 
escape: we may send our strength into our 
rind; it may be made into oil, and we shall 
thus endure for ages.” 

This idea was silenced instantly; tke pres- 
suve was too great, and it met with universal 
disapproval. But the second proposition re- 
ceived nineteen votes, and was pronounced 
unanimous. 

‘Mornings of sunlight and gentle breezes, 
hot, sultry noontides, balmy evenings and 
dewy nights followed each other in their ad- 
mirable order, and the tiny emerald sphere 
had become a great globe of glowing gold. 
Under the shelter of the crown of leaves, it 
had escaped notice from below. 

The morning for the martyrdom of the dis- 
contented islanders arrived. The first direct 
ray of sunlight was to be the signal of their 
fall, and their farewells had been spoken, and 
the heads of each family were warning the 
sons and daughters against the ways of a 
wicked world they themselves had never en- 
tered, in a wondrous wise fashion, when a 
sudden sense of suffocation seized them all, 
followed by a universal sensation of pain, as 
they felt themselves seized, torn from the tree, 
and placed in contact with fifty of their neigh- 
bors. They felt, through every pore of their 
thin skin, how narrowly they had escaped 
perfect happiness in their present entire sur- 
render. Nor was the burden of their wretch- 
edness lightened by hearing compliments on 
the extreme size and delicacy of their habita- 
tion, for they knew full well it was reserved 
for the captain’s table. 

And the islanders were right. It was laid 
aside, but overlooked, after all; and when 
discovered, a week later, completely decayed, 
and unfit for use, it was thrown, with fifty 
others, into the oblivion of the sea. As the 
dying islanders sank, in their tiny world, be- 
neath the waves, they had scarce time to re- 
flect upon their neglected opportunities and 
wasted lives. Not one had accomplished a 
_ noble aim, or been of any use in the world. 
While they had forgotten that they were in 
the keeping of Wisdom, full of rebellious 
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thoughts of their imprisonment, spending 
the short summer days of their existence in 
strife, and ambitious plans for a future which 
was not to be. Only the little cripple sighed, 
with his expiring breath, ‘“‘ Ah, had our world 
been a drop of oil!” 


FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


N the north, or Middlesex side, of the 
River Thames, and about six miles from 

London, there lives, in a dingy brick house, — 
looking full on the river, which is not a hun- 
dred paces from it, — a gray-haired man, now 
in his seventy-fifth year; here he has lived for 
over thirty years. This man is Thomas Car- 
lyle, one of the most famous and original 
authors of the age. Wifeless and childless, 
he pursues the same routine of study and 
authorship: with few friends, and rarely ac- 
cessible to acquaintances, he has employed 
his life in composing some of the most pecu- 
liar works of modern times. Few writers have 
been more elevated by their admirers, or ig- 
nored by the general public, than the author 
of Sartor Resartus. He owes much of his 
American popularity to the praise bestowed 
upon him by our own countryman, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Superficial readers have 
been accustomed to regard the American as 
an imitator of the old Scotch philosopher; 
but Emerson is, I consider, by far the deeper 
thinker. The world was led into this error by 
the somewhat undue praise which the latter 
bestowed upon him, and by the apparent re- 
semblance in their styles, which is, however, 
more imaginary than real; for, while Carlyle 
often puts common thoughts in a novel shape, 
the other is equally original in thought and 
language. Emerson almost invariably repays 
the disentanglement of his ideas from the 
mode of their expression; while the other too: 
frequently disappoints the searcher when the. 
thought is found. Both are men of great 
earnestness; but the American is intent upon 
truth, while the other labors chiefly to prove 
his own opinion. Nevertheless, Carlyle is an 
independent and fearless thinker, and battles. 
boldly against. the established prejudices of 
mankind; he sometimes pushes this to the 
extreme, and attacks things merely because - 
they are old. , 

When he first wrote, the strangeness and? 


vigor of his utterance made many receive him: 
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as a species of prophet; but his want of uni- 
versality has, to a great extent, disenchanted 
many of his earlier admirers. He never was 
popular with the reading public, partly on ac- 
count of his recondite style, but chiefly be- 
cause he had no sympathy with the masses. 

He was born in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
1795. His father was a small farmer. When 
he had received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the village school, he was sent to Edin- 
burgh University, where he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Edward Irving. On leav- 
ing the university he was fora short time tutor 
in a private family. He then went to Germa- 
ny, and, on his return home, devoted himself 
to authorship. In 1823 he published his Life 
of Schiller, in which there are few or no 
traces of that involved phraseology which he 
afterwards adopted. With the exception of 
numerous contributions to the London Maga- 
zine, his next production was a translation of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. In 1827 he mar- 
ried Jennie Welch, a lineal descendant of John 
Knox. With her he lived, for forty years, in 
the greatest happiness. Having no children, 
she devoted herself to seconding his literary 
pursuits. In the same year appeared his spe- 
cimen of German romances. In 1833 he com- 
menced the publication, in Fraser’s Magazine, 
of Sartor Resartus, and in the following year 
he settled in London, where he has since. re- 
sided. His other principal works are, History 
of the French Revolution (1837); Chartism 
(1839); ‘Hero Worship; Past and Present 
(1840); Oliver Cromwell (1845); Latter Day 

Pamphlets; Lifé of John Stirling (1851) ; and 
Wrederick the Great (1858). 

Like many English writers who commenced 

their career great admirers of the rule of the 
-people, Carlyle has become Torified, — if I 
may use such a word, — and openly recanted 
his youthful faith in:democracy. His last 
pamphlet, After Niagara, shows a nervous 
dread of progression. I very much doubt if 
he ever had any faith in the people’s capacity 
for self-government. I well remember, as 
Browning and I were returning from paying 
hima visit, saying the same thing to him — 
an. opinion which the great poet contested. 
;Hisvreeent writings have, however, convinced 
-me that Iwas correct; his magnificent sketch 
of Dr. Jabuson will, I think, contirm this 
view. 

Although the writings of Carlyle are dis- 
tinguished ‘by. such a strange distortion of the 
English:tengue, his conversation is remarka- 
bly simple -and straightforward: he talks right 
to the point. His hatred of affectation and 





sham is openly expressed, careless whom he 
may offend. I remember on one occasion, at 
Mrs. Basil Montague’s, when some lady, fa- 
mous for her ‘‘ muslin theology.” was bewail- 
ing the wickedness of the Jews in not receiv- 
ing our Saviour, she ended her diatribe against 
them by expressing her regret that He had not 
appeared in our own times. ‘ How delight- 
ed,” said she, ‘‘ we should all be to throw our 
doors open to Him, and listen to his divine 
precepts! Don’t you think so, Mr. Carlyle?” 

The sturdy philosopher, thus appealed to, 
said, in his broad Scotch, ‘*No, madam, I 
don’t. I think that had He come very fash- 
ionably dressed, with plenty of money, and 
preaching doctrines palatable to the higher 
orders, I might have had the honor of receiv- 
ing from you a card of invitation, on the back 
of which would be written, ‘To MEET OUR 
Saviour ;’ but, if he had come. uttering his 
sublime precepts, and denouncing the Phari- 
sees, and associating with the Publicans and 
lower orders, as he did, ye would have treated 
him much as the Jews did, and have cried out, 
‘Take him to Newgate and hang him!’” 

It must be confessed that there is very little 
cheerfulness and hope in Carlyle’s philosophy. 
Leigh Hunt gives a striking instance of this. 
One. night, when coming out with Carlyle 
from a friend’s house, where Hunt had been 
dilating upon the cheerfulness and glory of 
nature, while Carlyle had been taking the dys- 
peptic view of existence, the genial poet, point- 
ing to the starry heavens, said, in his buoyant 
and delighted manner, ‘‘ What do you think, 
my dear friend, of that?” Carlyle looked up, 
and said, with a sigh, ‘‘It’s a very sad sight, 
indeed; let’s go home.” Leigh Hunt was so 
taken , aback at this novel view of the glories 
of creation, that he uttered not another word 
till he bade .him good by at his door, which 
was but a stone’s throw from his own home. 

On another occasion, when Ernest Jones, a 
well-known Chartist leader, was haranguing, 
in his violent manner, against the established 
authorities, Carlyle shook his head, and told 
him, that ‘‘ had the Chartist leaders been liv- 
ing in the days of Christ, He would have sent 
the unclean spirits into them, instead of into 
the swine of the Gergesenes, and so we should 
have happily got rid of them.” This delicate 
allusion to the suicide of the pigs so aston- 
ished the respectable representative of the 
numerous family of the Joneses that he said 
nothing more about Chartism that night. 

I must not forget to add, that Mrs. Carlyle 
died very suddenly, as she was riding in her 
carriage through the park, about. four years 
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ago, to the unspeakable grief of her fond and 
devoted husband. 

The sale of his works, and a pension from 
Queen Victoria, joined to his frugal habits, 
have enabled him for many years to live in a 
very comfortable manner. 


SIGHING SUSAN. 
BY FRANCES LEE PRATT. 


GNE me my blacking-brush, and I will 
tell you about her. I thought then she 
was a very old maid; but I presume now she 
was not more than twenty-four. She lived 
with her brother, Hi Castle, on the hill. Hi 
had -an old brown box of a house up there, 
where nobody else would live, and he had a 
meek wife and three tearing boys. I taught 
the district school one winter, and boarded 
at Hi’s a week, and slept in ‘the north-west 
room. 

And now let me say, right here, an expedi- 
tion fitted out to rescue young schoolmasters 
from north-west rooms would accomplish more 
than has ever been done in sailing after Sir 
John Franklin. 

Hi worked hard, with nothing to show for 
it. It was a poor country up where he lived, 
—up at the end of the road, — and his farm 
wasn’t good for much; ¢ka¢t wouldn’t support 
him; so he had to get his living in part by 
working for his neighbors. He owned a yoke 
of cattle and a stunt of-a horse, and he used 
' to go out doing days’ works with this * spiked 
team.” He made some cider, too, — and 
drank it. 

Mrs. Hi was a meek woman, who, in having 
three tearing boys, and in waiting upon Hi, 
had no time to think about herself. But Susan 
had nothing else to think about. So she sat 


and thought about herself, and sighed. She, 


sighed hard enough to turn a windmill. And 
she sighed, and she sighed, and she sighed. 
And she sighed. 

I dare say now, though I did not think of 
it then, she was suffering from some bodily 
weakness or another; and then, likely enough, 
she was not wanted at her brother's. I’ve no 
doubt that, when I wasn’t around, Hi came in 
and said he was ‘‘ running clear behind; times 
were dreadful hard, and it seemed as though 
Susan might do something. Other girls 
worked out, and got a dollar and a half a 
week, and Susan didn’t earn anything.” 

Then Susan sighed, and said, ‘I. ain’t 
a-ble to.” ; 

And Mrs. Hi said, ‘‘ No, Susan ain’t well; 
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and she hasn’t got any home. We hadn't 
ought to send her off.” 

Then she looked meek, and Hi looked blue, 
and Susan repeated, ‘‘I ain’t a-able to;” and 
staid, and sighed. 

I haven’t been on Hemlock Hill since that 
winter. I suppose Hi Castle lives there yet, 
in the same old brown box, with the meek 
Mrs. Hi and he three tearing boys. But what 
has become of Susan is more than I can tell 
you. Probably, though, — 

‘Somewhere yet, for good or ill, 
That sad soul sits sighing still.” 
And the longer I live, and the more I think of 
it, the more I pity her. I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart. And I wish some rich 
philanthropist would take a doctor and go 
around to look after these girls that live in 
comfortable homes and have enough to eat, 
but are a little ailing, and a good deal poor. 
I would sooner establish a fund for the relief 
of indigent young women belonging to respec- 
table and well-to-do families than anything I 
know of. 

But then there is the other side to be con- 
sidered. It could not have been agreeable to 
the rest to have Susan there sighing so, and 
she ought to have thought of it. It is a hard 
case either way. As Mr. Beecher says, this 


world is a kind of wiggle-waggle, any how, 
and we have to take it as we find it, and make 
the best we can of it, sighing Susan and all. 


DOG-TEAMS IN ALASKA. 


ScENE IN ALASKA. 


HE full-page picture represents a scene 

common in Alaska, our newly-acquired 
possessions in the far north-west. Mr. Dall, 
in his elegant and admirable book on Alaska, 
just published by Lee & Shepard, describes 
many journeys he made in that cold country 
with dog-teams. Sometimes Our Boys and 
Girls may have seen dogs harnessed to little 
wagons, but “only for fun;” but in Alaska 
the dogs seem to serve the same purpose as 
horses with us, and they draw heavy loads, 
and work well in their tough little harnesses. 
In fact, horses would be of little use amid the 
snow and ice of the north, and the oniy prace 
ticable mode of winter transportation there is 
with dogs and sleds. The Alaska dogs are 
about the size of those of Newfoundland, with 
shorter legs, and of all colors. They are har- 
nessed to the sled each side of a line, to which 
the traces are attached, two and two, with a 
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leader in front; and the usual number to 
make a ‘‘team” is five or seven. They will 
draw, when in good condition, about one 
hundred pounds apiece, with the help of the 
driver, who seldom rides, unless on a smooth 
spot of ice or with an empty sled. The sleds 
are made of spruce wood, and the runners are 
usually shod with bone sawed from the upper 
edge of the jaw ofa whale. The platform, or 
bottom of the sled, is made of slats, on which 
the load is laid, and rails are lashed upon 
each side. Sometimes, as in the picture, 
poles, projecting behind at an angle of fifty 
degrees, more or less, are added, for pushing 
and guiding the sled, or for lifting it up and 
down steep banks. The load is placed inside 
of a large bag, as long as the sled, and made 
of moose-skin. It is then covered over and 
firmly lashed by means of a raw-hide line and 
netting attached to the sled. A piece of line, 
called the “‘tail-line,” passes through a loop 
in the head of the sled, and is tied to the lash- 
ings over’the load, binding it all firmly to- 
gether. 

The dog harnesses are made with two bands 
over the back, sewed on each side to a broad 
band which passes around the chest, and is 
prolonged into two traces. Beneath, a belly- 
band, with a button and loop, holds it on. 
A single small seal-skin will make a dozen of 
good harnesses. 

Such, in general, is the manner of travelling 
in Alaska in the winter time. Different tribes 
of Indians differ slightly in their sleds and 
manner of using the dogs; but our picture is 
an exact representation of Mr. Dall’s dog- 
team, which did him great service in his ex- 
plorations in Alaska. His book is full of in- 
teresting information, and is illustrated by 
many engravings. 


Xe 


—— It was long ago shown that the story 
of Columbus and the egg is older than Co- 
lumbus. The story of Tell and the apple — 
in spite of the fact that the lime tree to which 
Tell’s child was bound when the apple was 
struck from off his head with the arrow, is 
still shown in the market-place of Altorf — is 
known to be fabulous. And now there comes 
to light an account, written by Sir Isaac New- 
ton himself, of the way in which he discovered 
the laws of gravitation, but nothing is said of 
the falling of the afple. Perhaps the account 
of Alexander’s cutting the Gordian knot, as 
well as those of Giotto’s O and George Wash- 
ington and his hatchet, will soon turn out to 
be slightly inaccurate. FS 





KNOW THYSELF. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 


N ancient days — so we are told — 
The maxim most renowned 
Was, ‘‘ Know thyself,” by Thales old, 
A man with wisdom crowned, 
One of the *‘ seven wise men of Greece.”’ 
But modern times have found 
A precept, kept with greater ease, 
And loved, the world around! 
’Tis, ‘‘ Know thy neighbor,” watch him weil ; 
He needs thy constant care. 
Seek out his faults, nor fear to tell 
The world thy knowledge rare. 
Now which knew best, the ancient sage, 
Or we of modern lore? 
Can we, in this progressive age, 
Select from all our store 
A rule of life more safe than this, 
Fully ourselves to know, 
Our hidden faults and weaknesses, 
And let our brother’s go? 
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HEIRLOOM — A OHARADE. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Van Koon, Kate and 
EpwarpD Ketsry, Lewis BRANDAGEE. 


HEIR. 


SCENE I.—A Parlor. Lewis seated, head in 
his hand. 


Enter EDWARD. 

Lewis. (Looking up.) Good morning, Ed. 

Edward. Good morning, Lewis. Why, 
what's the matter? You look as if you’d lost 
your last friend. 

Lewis. Never had any friends. 

Edward. Your last dollar, then. 

Lewis.. That’s more to the point. 

Edward. You haven’t been gambling again, 
Lewis? 
' Lewis. Of course I have. Must do some- 
thing for a living. 

Edward. O, Lewis Brandagee! 

Lewis. Ed Kelsey, you little prig, come 
not here to preach! 

Edward. I didn’t, Lewis; I merely came to 
see my aunt Van Koon. J 

Lewis. (Sneering.) Your aunt Van Koon! 
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You needn’t try to wheedle the old lady, Ned; 
you won’t get a cent when she dies. 

Edward. You are savage this morning. 
Where is Mrs. Van Koon? Can I see her? 

Lewis. She is up stairs putting on her wig, 
I believe. Sit down; I'll ring for her. 

Edward. (Seats himself.) This is a pleas- 
ant room. 

Lewis. Well, soso. I know you think I’m 
a lucky dog; everybody thinks so: as if it was 
a cause for gratitude that I was picked up out 
of the streets and taken care of by a hateful, 
toothless old cross-patch! 

Edward. Hush! I hear her coming. 

Lewis. No, you don’t; that’s only John 
stumping across the hall. Don’t you know 
the difference between his rheumatic old boots 
and your aunt Van Koon’s crutch? 

Edward. O,1 forgot, I see aunt Van Koon 
so seldom. 

Lewis. Yes, sir; and, let me tell you, you 
do well to keep away from her. She hates 
you and your whole tribe. What was the 
trouble, Ned, between her and your mother? 

Edward. My mother married my father; 
that’s all I know of the affair. 

Lewis. Yes; and he was a poor weaver in 
the factory. I don’t blame your aunt Zip 
Koon for cutting the acquaintance. 

Edward. (With feeling.) My dear mother 
is dead. I will thank you, Lewis, to make no 
allusion to that subject. : 

Lewis. You're a queer fellow. Here comes 
Zip Koon. 


Enter Mrs. VAN Koon, @ severe-looking old 
lady, with high-crowned cap, leaning on a 
crutch. 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Coldly.) Good morning, 
Edward Kelsey. Have you brushed your feet? 

Edward. (Rising.) Good morning, aunt. 
A lovely day. 

Mrs. Van Koon. There you are wrong. It 
is too cold. We had a heavy frost last night. 

Lewis. Good morning, mother. (Very ob- 
seguiously.) 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Frowning.) So you are 
at home, Lewis. I sat up for you till eleven 
o’clock last night. Give an account of your- 
self. 

Lewis. Well, mother (winking at EpwarD), 
I had a hard time with my trial balance. I 
was bound not to be conquered by the figure 
seven; so I actually staid at the office till 
midnight. 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Smiling.) That’s-a good 
boy—a good boy. With ‘all your faults you 
have one vértue — perseverance. 
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Lewis. Thank you, mother. 

Mrs. Van Koon. And, Edward, what are you 
doing nowadays? 

Edward. 1 am still in the factory, aunt. 

Mrs. Van Koon. Foolish boy! Why don’t 
you go into a store, and try to make a man 
of yourself, like Lewis? 

Edward. I can get more money at the fac- 
tory, aunt Van Koon. 
Mrs. Van Koon. 

your father! 

Edward. (Taking letter from his pocket.) 
Here is a letter for you, ma’am; Mr. Patter- 
son asked me to bring it and put it in your 
own hands. 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Reads.) ‘‘ Dear madam: 
To-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock, if that 
time will suit your convenience,” &c., &c. 
Very well. (Muses.) Boys, look atme! Do 
I look like a woman with one foot in the 
grave? 

Edward. You, aunt Van Koon? No; what 
an idea! 

Lewis. You, mother! 
a thing. You'll break my heart! 
EDWARD. ) 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Stroking his hair.) Lew- 
is, you are a dear boy, though I am very cross 
to you. But don’t be uneasy about me; I am 
as well as usual; only I have for some time 
been thinking of making my will, and Mr. 
Patterson wishes to know if he may come to- 
morrow to draw it up. Give me my writing- 
desk. 

Lewis. Don’t talk of a will, dear mother! 
(Starts with alacrity and brings desk.) 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Writes rapidly. Mean- 
while Lewis makes comic grimaces behind 
her back. She gives Epwarp a letter.). lam 
a plain-spoken woman, Edward; I do not like 
to raise false hopes. Have you ever supposed 
I meant to leave anything to you and Katie 
when I die? 

Edward. Aunt Van Koon! 

Mrs. Van Koon. Answer me honestly: Yes, 
or No? 

Edward. (Confused*®) I never thought of 
your dying yet. 

Mrs. Van Koon. And I don’t mean to, not 
for twenty years. But that doesn’t answer my 
question. 

Edward. Must I tell the honest truth, aant 
Van Koon? Then have supposed Katie and 
I would get a little something, as you are so 
very rich, and we are all the relatives you have 
in the world. (Twists his fingers, looks -at 
carpet.) 

Mrs. Van Koon. 


(Scornfully.) Just like 


Don’t speak of such 
(Winks to 


(Very angry.) Indeed, 
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‘ sir! ‘* Supposed you and Katie would get a 


little something!” A pretty story to tell me 
to my face! - 

Edward. You asked me, aunt Van Koon. 

Mrs. Van Koon. You impertinent bor! I 
wish you to understand you needn't wait for 
dead women’s shoes? 

Lew?s. That’s right, mother. Such heart- 
lessness ! 

Edward. Why, aunt Van Koon! 

Mrs. Van Koon. And there’s no particular 
necessity. for you calling me aunt Van Koon 
at every other breath. I never was anxious to 
claim relationship with John Kelsey’s ch:)- 
dren. 

Edward. Beg pardon, aunt Van —— 

Mrs. Van Koon. And I have an adopted 
son here, who will inherit the bulk of my 
property. 

Lewis. (Starting.) O, mother, dear moth- 
er, how unexpected! how overwhelming! 

Mrs. Van Koon. (Looking at him sharp’y.\ 
I declare, Lewis Brandagee, I never could 
fairly make out whether you're a hypocrite or 
a fool! But let you be what you will, I always 
intended to leave you my money, and a may 
as well know it. 

Lewis. (Kissing her, hand.) You darling 
mother! May the day be far off ! 

[Curtain falls. 


LOOM. 


Scene II. — Plainly furnished Sitting-room. 
KATIE KELSEY mending coat, Epwarp 
whittling. 


Edward. 1 hate to see you work so hard, 
Katie. 

Kate. (Cheerily.) O, this is play. After 
being in such confusion all day, it rests me to 
sew in this dear quiet room. 

Edward. If anybody ever set a trap to catch 
a sunbeam, it’s Kitty Kelsey! 

Kate. That reminds me, you’d better set the 
mouse-trap, Ned; we’re getting overrun. 

Edward. .Yes, my nose was overrun last 
night. I think ’twas a rat, but couldn’t catch 
the rascal. 

Kate. There’s one comfort, Ned: the roof 
leaks so ’twill certainly drown ’em, in time! 

Edward. And us too. This is a pretty 
house to live in! And there’s Lewis Bran- 
dagee rolling in gold. 

Kate, 1 hope you don’t envy him, though. 
He can’t live long, if he rolls along at this 
speed. 

Edward. No, I don’t envy him; but you 








know as well as I do, Kate, if aunt Van 
Koon had understood his true character, she 
wouldn’t have left him her money to squander. 

Kate. No; father was speaking of that the 
very day before he died. He said it was not 
kind in aunt Van Koon either, for the money 
came to her from our own grandfather; and 
it was a shame that it should all, a/Z go out 
of our family. 

Edward. A thousand shames! And here 
is my dear little sister, who ought to be 
sweeping Broadway with her silks, what is 
she doing? Working in a factory! 

Kate. (Tossing her head.) Vd rather tend 
a loom than sweep a pavement, Ned; it’s 
more respectable! See what I found to-day! 
(Holds up huge chignon, puts it on, and 
minces across the stage with fine-lady airs.) 

Edward. Bravo! You could show them 
how to walk. Wait till I get rich, and then 
see! 

Kate. Yes, Ned; you will take out a won- 
derful patent and make our fortune, I’ve no 
doubt of it. But I don’t wait for that. You 
know I’m laying up money myself, and mean 
to put it inside my head — not outside. (Zakes 
off chignon.) O, how heavy! 

Edward. You'll enter boarding-school in 
advance of common girls, Kate. You study 
hard enough. 

Kate. And who helps me study, Ned? I’m 
sure we are prospering ata great rate. I de- 
clare, I wouldn’t take a fortune if anybody 
would give it to me. 

Edward. Indeed, there needn't anybody try 
me, and expect to be refused. 

Kate. (Starting up.) There, that coat’s 
mended. Don’t tear it again. Wish you'd 
please set the rat-trap, and I'll go to getting 
supper. [Curtain falls. 


HEIRLOOM. 


Scene III.— Same Room. Kare ironing. 
EDWARD enters with an oid Writing-desk. 


Kate. What in the world have you got 
there, Ned? 

Edward. Why, Lewis Brandagee had it 
put up at auction, with a lot of other old 
trumpery. I happened to be going down 
Canal Street, and looked in. I knew this 
desk the moment I saw it. It went for 2 
mere song — only two shillings. 

Kate. Well, carry it up stairs, Ned, and let 
the mice go to housekeeping in it. 

Edward. Katie Kelsey, you prosy creature ! 
The desk your old grandfather eoward kept 
his papers in? % 


a 
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Kate. (Coolly.) Did he? Then no wonder 
grandpa didn’t leave us any money. He must 
have been pinched with poverty, if he kept his 
papers in that old medicine chest! 

Edward. Allow me to explain. This is 
really a mahogany desk, Kate. It was bat- 
tered up by Lewis Brandagee when he was a 
little boy and first Went to aunt Van Koon’s 
tolive. He pasted newspaper pictures all over 
it, and they have only been partially scraped 
off. Wait; let me get a basin of water and a 
sponge. (KATE /aughs as EDWARD goes.) 

Edward. (Returning.) There, see! there 
is mahogany under here, and it’s inlaid with 
brass. 

Kate. Well, what of that? Yes, I see. 
Open the desk and let me smell. Seems to 
me I sniff lemons. 

Edward. Can’t open it. No key. (Runs 
and fetches a bunch. Tries, and, after a while, 
finds a key that fits. Opens desk.) 

fate. (Looks in and sniffs.) No; it was 
the mould that I smelt. It is as empty as 
ZEsop’s wine-cask. Wonder if there’s a secret 
drawer in it? 

Edward. What made you think of that, 
Kate? I’ll warrant there is! (Zries desk.) 

Kate. O, I thought of it because you called 
me prosy. I want to be romantic, 

Edward. (Surfrised.) Well, here’s your 
secret drawer, as true as you live! What’s 
here? 

Kate. (Laughing.) Important papers, of 
course. 

Edward. You area witch! This must be 
an important paper! (Uznrolls a very yellow 
paper and reads.) ‘1, Edward Howard, of 
sound mind, but greatly afflicted in body —” 

Kate. Why, that’s grandpa! 

Edward. *‘Do bequeath all my reai and 
personal estate —” 

Kate. Let me look! Let me look! 

Edward. ‘‘ Excepting fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, which I leave to my faithful servants, 
John Allen, Ellen Murphy, and Sarah Eaton 
(equal shares), to my dear daughters Matilda 
Van Koon and Susan Kelsey (equal shares).” 

Kate. Why, Ned, that’s mother! Why, 
Ned! 

Edward. Hush! ‘ Revoking any former 
will which disinherited the aforesaid Susan 
Kelsey, whom I now forgive —” 

Kate. Forgive for marrying father! 

Edward. ‘And grant my blessing. Wit- 
ness: John Morgan and Peter Hayes. Ed- 
ward Howard. Seal.” . 

Kate. O, Edward! will you tell me what 
this means? 
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Edward. ‘‘Dated New York, October 3, 
1849.” Why, Katie, it simply means that this 
is a later will than anybody knew about, and 
aunt Van Koon gave away considerable money 
that didn’t belong to her— money that. be- 
longed to you and me! 

Kate. (Dancing.) O, Edward, how can 
you be so calm? Is it the true will? The real 
will? 

Edward. (Slowly.) Yes, 1 don’t know why 
not. (Looks it over.) I am quite sure it is. 
If so, Katie, we are worth at least — why, at 
the very least calculation, a quarter of a mil- 
lion. 

Kate. O, Edward, Edward! And you can 
stand there and not shout! Why, what’s the 
matter with you, boy? 

Edward. What’s the matter with you, Kate? 
(Laughs.) It can’t affect you much, any way. 
You said you wouldn’t take a fortune, if any- 
body should give it to you. 

Kate. (Dancing.) 1m like Benedick. When 
I said I’d die a factory girl, I didn’t expect to 
live to be an heiress! i 

Edward. Ah, that indeed! Circumstances 
alter cases. 

Kate. O, Ned, Ned! what will Lewis Bran- 
dagee say? To think we should come to our 
estate in this roundabout way! 

Edward. (Laughing.) My prosy sister has 
turned poet. 

Kate. Whowouldn’t? Ourestate has turned 
my head! 

Edward. (Laughing.) Our estate? Use 
the second person, Miss Kate! 

Kaie. (Clapping her hands.) 
Ned! 

Edward. My estate, Kate. (Shakes hands 
with a grand flourish.) You are very kind, 
dear. Thanks, much! [2nd. 


Your estate, 


————-~pm — --.- 


—— Ir is a foolish idea to suppose ourselves 
useless, and that we must lie down and die 


because we are old. Whoisold? He whose 
energies have run to waste, and whose springs 
of life have become motionless; not he who 
still retains his energy, and is still an earnest 
worker in science, art, or benevolence, and 
whose heart is ever young. 


—— AtTTAar oF Ross was first discovered, 
it is said, by Nourjehan Begum, or Light of 
the World. On this occasion the Emperor 
of Hindostan rewarded the inventor with a 
string of valuable pearls. It takes a hundred 
weight of rose leaves to make two drachms of 
the precious oil. 
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339. (Tea) (he) (chin) E (sea) R (ra) 
(pea) Q (liar) P (pill) — The Chinese are 
a peculiar people. 340. Cape Race. 341. 
Cape Spry. 342. Cape Bedouin. 343. Yell- 
ville (Arkansas). 344. Herald. 345.— 

S 


SHE 
LEEDS 
SHELLEY 
BOLUS 
PEA 
Y 

346. Orange. 347. (SC=100&in A) (66= 
VI.) (A) — Scandinavia. 348. Trent, rent. 
349. Shomer, Homer. 350. Erebus, rebus. 
351. Brest, rest. 352. Bolivia, Olivia. 353. 
Prussia, Russia. 354. Homer, omer. 355. 
(100=C o’er do) V (A) — Cordova. 356. 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 
— Prov. xx. 1. 357. Hash, able, sloe, heel. 


358. REBUs. 


May 29 


FREDDY FROST 


LoGoGRIPH. 


359. Whole, I am scanty; beheaded, I am 
to take off the outer part; again, I am part of 
a verb; again, I am a musical term; restore 
and curtail, and I am found on a ship; be- 
head, and I am a commercial term; transpose 
the whole, and it is a weapon; behead, and 
you have a fruit; again, and you have a part 
of the body. DEAcoN. 





Dovusite Acrostic CHARADE. 


360. My first is a noun, meaning obligation; 
my second is a verb, signifying to be neces- 
sary; my third is a case for holding papers; 
my fourth is an instrument for cutting; my 
fifth is a mark of slavery. 

The final letters of the key words, read down- 
wards, will spell the name of a celebrated au- 
thoress; while their initial ones, read down- 
wards, will give one of her most original and 
grotesque characters. LocomoTIVvE. 


361. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TOMATOES. 


CoMPARISONS. 


362. Positive — (to proceed), comparative 
— (blood), superlative — (spirit). 363. Pos- 
itive — (the name of a poet), comparative — 
(a passage in the skin), superlative — (an 
upright timber). 364. Positive — (a pro- 
noun), comparative — (wrath), superlative — 
(frosted). Dick SHINNERY. 


NuMERICAL REBUS. 


tooo I 50 50 6 50 50 E. 
Rip Swap. 


365. 


Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 
366. My first is in weight, but not in ton; 
My second is in nonsense, but not in fun; 
My third is in apple, but not in pie; 
My fourth is in sad, but not in cry; 
My whole is found in California. 
Pau Pry. 


‘TRANSPOSITION. 


367. Cover oil pit — a celebrated author. 
TIMOTHEUS. 


368. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
BEAVER. 
CHARADE. 


369. My whole is used to do my first to my 
second. ALLEGRA. 
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ZZLE is rather easy; ditto with Paul 

Pry. — Castor Ile is good when it takes 
the form of a jolly letter. — Locomotive ’72 is 
good at guessing; and as for the puzzles, they 
are in our examination-box. — Israel Kim- 
ball, Jr.’s request is attended to. — Rower will 
find that any carpenter in his town can an- 
swer his question better than we; at any rate, 
the expense is not great; show the carpenter 
the plan and the directions. — We are sorry 
for the sickness of Stumble Heels; but how 
can heels stumble? — Enrique is A. — Quick- 
silver changes his name to X. Y. Z. 

A. Perry, 33 East Twenty-first Street, New 
York City, has a fine collection of foreign 
stamps for sale. — J. Ames’s letter came, but 
there was no puzzle in it. — Phil Farringford 
is informed that L. R. and C. mean Left, 
Right, and Centre, and are for explaining 
positions on the stage. — Fat Boy’s rebus is 
not quite up to the standard; as we received 
his letter, he may conclude that he directed it 
correctly. — Herbert W. Smith (Dexter), 818 
West Street, Wilmington, Del., wants speci- 
mens of papers published by boys. — Fox is 
on hand with his musical puzzles. 

Whirlwind No. 1 thinks Whirlwind No. 2 
should take another name. Ifso much wind 
is desirable, how would Tornado answer? — 
Alex is again welcome, and his charade also. 
— Answers to Prize Puzzles in No. 176 are be- 
ginning to come in: send them on; we will 
take care of them. — Joe King’s enigma is cor- 
rect, but rather too easy. — Hunki Dori sends 
an anagram, but it is rather long. The better 
way is so to change a word or phrase as to 
make another word or phrase. — Some of our 
New York friends have an ingenious way of 
calling Wednesday ‘‘ Optic Day,” for they get 
their Magazines then. We will not object, 
and who else has any right to? 

Slim Jim has been taken with the amateur 
paper fever; it seems to be “catching.” His 
paper is Our Story Teller. — James H. Wilson, 
Wirt, Jefferson Co., Indiana, wants young ed- 
itors to send to him copies of their papers. 
— G. F. Rank’s rebus is good, and will be 
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printed, but we can’t fix the time. — Exeter, 
of Brookline, Mass., wants to sell his collec- 
tion of stamps. — Deacon's diamond wofd is 
accepted. — Arrowhead deserves praise for his 
ingenuity and patience in his rebuses, and we 
shall yet see him figure in our head work. — 
The cover of the Magazine tells the day of 
publication; look and see. — We are examin- 
ing Evan Eric’s head work. — Well, friend 
Fountain, we will ‘‘say something about it, 
any how;” it was quite good, and we are glad 
‘* the old folks”’ read the Magazine. 

We shall use Truck Patch’s enigma. — Bea- 
ver is assured that we are happy to “ notice” 
him, and may the notice make him happy! — 
R. A. M. will find the names among our 
‘“Wish Correspondents;” or does he desire 
something else? — We conclude, by his note, 
that our friend Arthur Still is still Arthur. — 
Martin Rattler’s rebus was excellent, but the 
misspelling of one of the symbols prevents 
our using it. Can Martin determine which it 
is? — Peter is on the upward course, and will 
soon be wise and witty enough to appear in 
print. — Pilot’s base ball news is appreciated, 
and field sports will be attended to. His letter 
is a model of neatness. Boys, always do your 
best; this is the way to improve. 

Hugh Mility is not so very humble as his 
name might indicate, for he actually is proud 
to write that he has found a quotation we in- 
quired about! Well done; and find another! 
—Jerry Jingle still puts forth his ‘‘ Speck,” 
and we will venture a second time to say 
that it is highly reSfectable; does this satisfy 
Jerry, or does he wish us to give his address, 
Box 177, Hudson City, N. J.? — Ski either im- 
proves wonderfully in his drawings, or else 
he gets his big brother or big sister to help 
him! Which is it, Ski? — Young Enterprise 
No. 5 looks well. — Pheenix and Architect, 32 
Le Roy Street, New York City, send us very 
pretty specimens of printing; they would 
like to exchange with their brethren of the 
press. 

Wisu CorRRESPONDENTS. — Henry D. Rob- 
erts, North Boscawen, N. H. — Edward A. 
Lewis, 201 South Thirteenth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. (stamps). — Sans Souci, 230 Washington 
Street, Toledo, O. — Buckeye Boy, Lock Box 
166, Cincinnati, O., desires to correspond with 
Dirigo, E. W. Bronson, and G. W. on stamps. 
— F. W. Vaille, Springfield, Mass. (coins). — 
Poleander, Box 61, Media, Pa. — George E. 
Beebee, Box 5308, New York City. —R. W. E., 
Box 59, Norridgewock, Me., wants letters from 
Tempest and Hurricane. — John Sautmyer, 235 
Richmond Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 























EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
I. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The text of 
this letter is a formidable-looking docu- 
ment, duly labelled with a three-dollar revenue 
stamp, printed, and the blanks filled in French. 
It imports that Monsieur Oliver Optic has paid 
for one place, Berth No. 142, on board of the 
steamer Ville de Paris, which sails from New 
York June 11. We ought to know it, even if 
we could not read their French, for we paid 
one hundred and forty dollars in gold for the 
document. We have been threatening to go 
to Europe for two or three years, but our duties 
would not permit till now. If no unforeseen 
event occurs, we shall leave according to the 
programme indicated above. 

We havea great deal to say to Our Boys 
and Girls before we go, and we expect to have 
a great deal more to say after we have gone. 
We do not intend to be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of saying it. For three years and a half 
we have been in weekly communication with 
our young friends. We have opened and read 
thousands and thousands of letters from them ; 
and we have covéred thousands and thousands 
of pages of paper in their service. We have 
tried to please and instruct them, and we know 
that we have made thousands and thousands 
of friends among them. We are very grateful 
to them for their kindness and consideration; 
and when we are thousands and thousands of 
miles away from them, we shall remember 
them, and think of them every day. We can’t 
help being just a little sentimental when we 
think of the matter, and Our Boys and Girls 
seem to be marching in a long procession 
before us to say good by. We fancy we can 
recognize every one of them, and their kind 
words come up to our mind as they pass by. 

We have hundreds of little things to re- 
member them by— whole volumes of pictures, 
drawings, photographs, and other things. 
Even the skeleton of our poor bear — whose 
collar hangs by the side of our desk — seems 
to shake his bones, to remind us of the good 
will of our Bangor friends. A continental 
seven-dollar bill tells us of another; and now 
on the lapel of our vest .we wear the insignia 
of the Order of the Pencil—a gold jewel, 
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sent to us by the Oliver Optic Lodge of 
Chicago.. We are informed by the donors 
that we are a knight of this magnanimous 
order, and we duly appreciate the honor. 
The big trout is in another room; and over 
the back of a valuable volume hangs a pretty 
book-mark, the gift of one of our fair southern 
girls. We cannot mention them all, but these 
things make us just a little sentimental as we 
think of having an ocean roll between us and 
Our Boys and Girls. 

We are going abroad in their service, and 
of course we shall think of them every day, 
if not every hour. But we wish now to an- 
swer a question which has often been put to 
us by our young friends, Who will edit the 
Magazine? In reply, we have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr. SAMUEL BuRNHAM, who 
has been our Associate Editor since the be- 
ginning of the year. He is a gentleman of 
liberal culture and large experience. He has 
been connected with the public press in Bos- 
ton and New York for many years, and we 
consider ourself extremely fortunate in being 
able to secure his valuable services. The 
Magazine will be under his charge, and we 
are confident that he will be a good friend of 
Our Boys and Girls. 

As the publishers have announced in the 
prospectus for the present year, we shall have 
a letter in the Magazine every week, and thus 
we shall still be in communication with our 
young friends. We should not feel quite right 
to have the chain broken even for six months. 
But we have’ever so much more to say before 
we go, and we must defer it for another letter. 

OLIVER OpTIc. 





OLIvER Optic says above some kind words 
for him who is to wear his editorial clothes 
for a few months. But this is more in name 
than in reality, for Oliver Optic has written 
stories enough for the Magazine to last until 
his return, has provided amply for everything 
in all departments, and will write a letter every 
week; so that, during his absence, the Maga- 
zine will actually have more of his own work 
upon it than ever before. I shall sit in his 
sanctum, “‘ go through the motions,” and im- 
itate the mighty Oliver to the best of my 
abiiity; and I shall try very hard to make the 
Boys and Girls believe that the Magazine was 
never better than during the absence of its 
editor; and so, by taking advantage of what 
he has done for its pages, get a little glory to 
myself! We all wish Oliver Optic a pleasant 
journey and a safe return, when O. O. will re- 
sume the place now taken by S. B. 
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Corps of the Western Union Telegraph Expedition. One large octavo volume. 


Illustrations. Published by Lez & Sueparp, Boston. 


With numerous 


By W. H. Dax, Director of the Scientific 





